ABRAHAM    LINCOLN

if he was to hold on. Lincoln finally took the
decision, towards the end of March, to send a
relief expedition, with provisions only, to Fort
Sumter and to Fort Pickens, and he told the
Confederate authorities of his intention. Five
out of seven members of his Cabinet opposed
the decision and his military adviser was against
it. His Secretary of State,1 William H. Seward,
his rival for the Republican nomination,
attempted to dissuade him by a counter-plan;
indeed, he had already given representatives of
the South to understand that Sumter would be
evacuated; and he even went so far as to secure,
by deception, the diversion of the capital ship
of the Sumter expedition to accompany the ex-
pedition to Fort Pickens.

The relief expedition was ordered to sail on
April 6. On the night of April 11-1* Con-
federate officers arrived at Fort Sumter and
called on Major Anderson to surrender, Ander-
son did not like the idea of civil war, but he felt
he ought to make some show of doing his duty.
No word of the relief expedition had reached
him, so he proposed to the Confederate officers
that he should surrender in two days' time,
when his supplies would be exhausted, provided
he received 'no controlling instructions from his
government or additional supplies/ They re-
fused this offer and gave orders for the fort to be
fired on. This action had not been authorised by
1 The equivalent of Foreign Secretary in Britain,
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